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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
When the poet King of Israel had reached 
the later stages of his wonderfully varied life, 


he gave evidence of a profound consciousness 
of the gracious love of the Almighty for the 


ehildren of His creation, and he could exclaim |. 


with fervor, “ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him. For‘He knoweth our frame, He remem- 
bereth that we are dust. As for man, his 
days are as grass, as a flower of the field; so 
he flourishetb. For the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone; and the place thereof shall 
know it no more, 

“ But the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
Him, and His righteousness unto children’s 
children; to such as keep His covenant, and 
to those who remember His commandments 
to do them.” 

His experience as monarch and shepherd 
of Israel had given him a knowledge of the 
actual facts of life. With him it was a mat- 
ter of glad experience that the pathway of 
loyal obedience and true dedication to the 
service of Jehovah was strewn with earthly 
blessings. 

‘Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. For 
the merchandise ot it is better than the mer- 
chandiee of silver, and the gain thereof than 
fine gold. She is more precious than rubies ; 
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and all the thingsthou canst desire are not 
to be compared unto her. Her ways are ways 
of ane aod all her paths are peace.” 


ow perfectly do these sweet words of the 


Hebrew sage express the blessedness of a life 
of holiness! 


The confident looking for of a life to come, 
which shall be the full fruition of this earthly 
pilgrimage, seems to have been wanting to 


these early exemplars of righteousness and of 


true spiritual faith in Jehovah, but to a later 
and not lesser prophetic writer was it shown 
that the “work of righteousness shall be 
peace; and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and assurance forever.” 

All these good words, which bave come 
down to us from the far‘off ages, audi which 
have been approved by the spiritually enlight- 
ened from generation to generation, are called 
to mind as we contemplate the withdrawal 
from us of our dear and venerated friend, Sam- 
uel M. Januey. Thoze who knew him eagerly 
treasure up his words, and keep fresh in mem- 
ory the acts of his faithful life’ The friends 
and neighbors who gather round the grave 
which is to hide bis remains from human 
sight epeak lovingly of the good he has done 
or has striven to do in their midst, and of the 
blessed example which his upright waik 
on earth has been to all who may follow 
after. : 

From among those who have long walked 
beside hm in his religicus and his humani- 
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tarian «ngagemente will come forth a biogra- 
her who shall properly tell the story of his 
ife as teacher, writer, minister of the Gospel 
of Christ, and loving friend of the oppressed 
and poor. 

From some neighbor of our departed bro~ 
ther we have received a brief and just tribute 
which we accept as a testimonial to his worth 
from outside of our own communion, It is 
clipped from the Loudon Mirror : 

“This widely known and eminent. minister 
of the Society of Friends died at his home. 
at Lincoln, in this county, on the atternoon | 
of the 30th ult., in the 80th year of his age. | 
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forwards for publication a letter written sev- 
enteen days before his death, when his mind 
and heart were filled with interest and con~ 
cern for the promotion of every right cause, 
and his feelings particularly interested in the 
completion of the new house of worship for 
Friends in the city of Washington. 

I. 8. believes that it will be of interest to 
Friends geverally, since it is probably one of 
his Jast letters. Perhaps he (I. 8.) can fur- 
nish us with Dr. Brinton’s account of the 
George Keith controversy. 8. R 
“Tsaac STEPHENS: 

“ Dear Friend—Thy kind letter of Second 


The sad event has caused profound sorrow, | month 7th has remained longer unanswered 
not only in the community where bis Jong | than I intended; my pour health must be my 
and useful life was principally spent, but in jenonee, but I have been improving for some 
various and distant parts o! the country | weeks, and now attend our religious meetings 
where. he was known and loved. He was a! when the weather will permit. 

men of strong and vigorous mind, Jarge| ‘I havea read with interest the article on 
information and literary culture, great | George Keith which thou eent me, and I 
purity of character and integrity of purpoee, | have recurred to my own narrative relating 
and though possess<d of physical, and moral | to the same matter in the third volume of my 
courage in high degree, he was gentle, sym- | History of Friends; Dr. Brivton’s account, 





peis'ng and loving in his ictercourse with | although pot impartial, is worth considering, 


is fellows, and especially to bis family and 
relatives, 'o whom he was greatly endeared. 

“Always delicate in health, be yet Jed an | 
active, industrious and useful life, and filled 
a place in the world and wielded an influ- 
ence for good which is the fortunate lot of 
few cotemporaries. As the principal modern 
historian and biograpber of the Society to 
which he belonged, and as the author of other 
works, he has left an enduring legacy to pos- 
terity. As a writer and speaker his style was 
singularly chaste snd simple, but at the same 
jime strong and vigorous. He was over forty 
years & minister among Friends, and the great 
aim of his life was to do the work of his 
Divine Master. 

‘** His funeral took place from the Goose 
Creek Meeting-liouse, on Monday aiternoon, 
in the presence of a large concourse of sym- 
. pathizing neighbors and friends and many 
persons from a distance. The cccasion was 
an impressive tribute to the man. All eects 
and claeses were there to show their sense of 
the loss they had sustained. Anproetete and 
feeling remarks were made by William Wil 
liame, Jerse H. Wilson, Jeese Hoge and Rev. 
Henry Branch, after which al] present had 
an opportunity to view for the last 
time the well known lineaments of their 
departed friend. And then, in solemn silence, 
and surrounded by the beauty of the budding 
spring, the mortal form of Samuel M. Janney 
was covered from human sight; but the good 
that he has done, and the example he has 
left, will survive him, and his memory be 
cherished by all who knew him.” 

Our friend Isaac Stephens, of Prenton, 


as representing the view of the controversy 
taken by the adherents of George Keith. 

“It seems very surprising that a man of 
his acute intellect should have been for twenty- 
seven years intimately associated with Bar- 
clay and Penn, and engaged as a prominent 
preacher and writer among Friends. without 
understanding their principles. He must 
have changed his own views; ior, when he 
charged Friends with heresy, and wished 
them to adopt an orthodox creed, they offered 
to draw up a confession of faith, taken from 
his own writings, or from the Scriptures, but 
he rejected their proposition. The controversy 
was very warm, and Keith’s turbulence and 
abuse of Friends probably provoked them to 
use expressions that had better been,omitted. 
I think Keith’s doctrines were pearly the 
same as those held now by the Gurneyites. 

“The new meeting house (at Washington) 
is nearly ready ; I understand it will be occu- 
pied on the 2ist inst. 

“If the weather should be suitable, I hope 
to attend, and I would he very glad to meet 
thee and thy wife there. Thy cordial friend, 


“‘SaMuEL M. JANNEY. 
“Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va., 3d mo. 13th, 1880.” 


eet 


Tue higher experiences of the soul are al- 
ways clouded by predominant experiences of 
the lower appetites or passions. If a man 
will over-eat and over-drink, all his religious 
experiences will be spurious by the law of 
the body and by the Jaw of the mind. You 
cannot violate these fundamental Jaws and 
not suffer accordingly. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT FROM BARCLAY’S APOLOGY. 


During our Jate Yearly Meeting, when the 
subject of suitable literature was before it, a 
valued Friend referred to Barclay’s Apology 
as being very interesting. Although far ad- 
vanced in life she had never read it until 
lately, but in the perusal thereof had found 
80 much of value that she feelingly eacour- 
aged the reading of it. 

Whilst it is written in the “ old style,” and 
by some may not be thought as attractive a3 
the present, it is full of deep thought, and the 
fundamental principles of Friends are clearly 
set forth thereia. 

From Proposition 5th and 6th, “Of Usni- 
versal and Saving Light,” some extracts are 
appended, wherein the subjects of “ Reason 
and Conscience” are forcibly delineated, 
which may ba read to the satisfaction and 
profi: of some. H. M. L. 

Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 21st, 1880. : 

“We look upon reason as fit to order and 
rule man in natural things. For as God gave 
two great lights to rule the dutward world, 
the sun and moon, the greater light to rule 
the day and the lesser the night, so hath He 
given man the light of His son, a spiritual 
divine Light, to rule him in things spiritual ; 
and the light of reason to rule him in thivgs 
natural. And even as the moon borrows her 
light from the sun; so ought men to have 
their reason enlightened by this divine pure 
Light, which enlightened reason in those that 
obey and follow this true Light may be use- 
ful to men in spiritual things, as it is subser- 
vient and subject to the other, as the animal 
life in man, regulated by bis reason, helps 
him in going about things that are rational. 
We further rightly distinguish this from 
man’s natural conscience, for conscience, 
which ariseth from the natural faculties of 
man’s soul, may bz defiled and corrupted. 
It is said expressly of the impure (Titus i, 15) 
‘their mind and conscience is defiled.’ But 
this Light can never be corrupted nor defiled ; 
neither did it ever consent to evil or wicked- 
ness, for it is said that «t makes all things 
manifest that are reprovable. . . . . Now 
conscience is that knowledge which ariseth in 
man's heart from what agreeth, contradicteth, or 
is contrary to anything believed by him, where. 
by he becomes conscious to himself that he trans 
Aaa by doing that which he is persuaded 

ought not to do. So that a mind being once 
blinded with wrong belief, there ariseth a 
conscience from that belief, which troubles 
him when he goes against it. , 

‘“*Some of us have fittingly compared con- 
science to a danthorn, and the Light of Christ 
the candle. A lanthorn is useful when a clear 
candle burne in it, but otherwise it is of no 








































use. To the Light of Christ then in the con- 
science, and not to man’s natural conscience, 
it is that we continually commend men; this, 
not that, it is which we preach up and direct 
people to, as a moat certain guide unto life 
eternal. 

“This Light appears to be no power or 
natural faculty of man’s mind, because a man 
‘that’s in health can, when he pleases, stir up, 
move and exercise the faculties of his soak 
he is absolute master of them, and except 
there be some natural cause of impediment 
in the way, he can use them at his pleasure. 
But this Light and seed of God in man he 
cannot move and stir up when he pleaseth, 
but it moves, blows and strives with man as 
the Lord seeth meet. For though there bea 
possibility of salvation to every man during 
the day of his visitation, yet cannot a man at 
any time when he pleaseth, or hath some 
sense of his misery, stir up that Light and 
grace so as to procure to himself tenderness 
of heart, but he must wait for it ; which comes 
upon all at certain times and seasons, wherein 
it works powerfully upon the soul, mightily 
tenders it and breaks it, at which time, if 
man resist not, but closes with it, ha c»mes to 
know ealvation by it.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
““ HEARKEN AND HEAR.” 


The great and good Fénélon has left this 
lesson, that “ if we would hear we must listen,” 
and he gives the following familiar illustra- 
tion: “ What will it avail if a teacher teach- 


hearken.” 

This lesson may be brought home to us io 
connection with the teachings of the “ still 
small voice.” If we would know what it 
would say unto us we must hearken. The 
spiritual ear must be turned to hear the voice 
of the heavenly Teacher if we would be in- 
structed by it, and it is in’ proportion to our 
experience of this quiet attentive state that we 
are able not only to hear the voice, but also 
to recogniz3 the inward workings of the Di- 
vine Spirit, and by submission to these work- 
ings, come to realiza the valleys exalted, the 
high places brought down, the crovked paths 
made straight, and the rough places made 
plain. 

This blessed experience comes not to us by 
coercion, for although it is said of the Leader 
of his people, ‘‘ He is found of them who seek 
him not,” and the immediate manifestations 
of heavenly love, light, power and wisdom, 
are again and again renewed, they are not 
forced upon our acceptance. We may open 
our hearts to receive and tura the ear to hear 


eth even ever so wisely, if his pupil does not. - 


the gracious message, or we may close alike / 


: 
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the heart and the ear and turn from the 
heavenly visitant. 

Bleseed are they who are ever watchful and 
ready to hear those teachings which are spirit 
and life. A full recognition of man’s falli- 
bility and of bis constant need of heavenly 
help aud guidance greatly aids in the main- 
tenance of this condition, and this cordition 
is largely promotive of our spiritual giowth. 
“ Hearken and hear,” “ Hear and obey and 
thy ecul shall Jive,” continues to be the 
aw g word addieseed to every condition. 

hatever may be our position in this life, 
whether among the high or the low, the rich 
or the poor, the learned or the unlearned, al] 
have need to heed this quickening word, and 
by heeding it we insure a healthful growth in 
the divine life—a growth from the stature of 
a child to the stature of a full grown man in 
Christ. 

But on the attainment of this stature let 
none conclude the ear may be withdrawn 
from longer hearkening to the voice of the 
heavenly Guide. “ Hearken and hear” con- 
tinues to be the watchword leading into the 
alone safe condition for fallible man—a state 
of humble watchfulness in which the still 
small voice can be distinctly heard, and the 
secret extendings of heavenly help, co dis- 
tinetly recognized, that we can lay hold there- 
upon without fear, knowing that it will not 
fail us, but will prove eufficient aw 


- time of need. 


Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 224, 1880. 


THOU ART MY GOD. 


It is'‘a great thing to believe in God at all, 
—in avy God, whether far off or near, pow: 
erful or weak, merciful or terrible; for, in 
. time, the poorest faith may grow from more 
to more; and the belief that only began in 
abject fear may end in unspeakable joy. It 
is a greater thing to believe in a God who 
is ‘‘not far from every one of us,” who is 
connected with all the forms of life we see 
around us——with all the phencmena of the 
outward world——-who can be seen in every 
one of these laws that govern us in nature— 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky ”— 


The God of the meadows, and the bills, and 
the etreams, and the trees, and the fruite,— 
this is a greater thing, for in this faith a 
map may “walk with God” and hold fel. 
lowship with the Eternal King. But it isa 
greater thing still to connect Him with the 
humen mind; to see Him, not only as the 
mighty Ged afar off, not only as the Living 
God nigh at hand in nature, but as the God 
of man, “in whom we also live, and move, 
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and bave our being.” It is this that brings 
Him very near to us; for it is this that con- 
pects Him witb our conscious life, and makes 
Him indeed a God near at Land and not afar 
off. But even this faith is not perfect till 
it regards Him as actually interested in our 
welfare, who not only made us, but who 
is “mindful” of us; so that we can trace 
Him in the bistory of the world, in the life of 
natione, and in the mind of man—a God who 
not only thunders in the heavens, but whe 
bends down to whisper to His poor strug- 
gling children on the earth—a God who not 
only renews the forces of nature, and makes 
the outgoings of the morning and evening 
to rejoice, but who renews our strength, and 
offers to lead us on, even to the end. And 
yet, even beyond this, there is a faith, which 
is in truth the ficwer of all trust-—a faith 
which is not content with merely believing 
in a God; which cannot rest in the thought 
of Him as active in the outward world; 
which is not even satisfied with the thought 
of Him as the God of humanity, the leader 
of men; which needs, for its full and com- 
plete expression, the cry of an intense per- 
sonal trust--the joyous, strong, confiding ar- 
dent cry of the Hebrew poet, “ Thou art my 
God.” ——“Beside the Still Waters,” by J. Page 
Hopps. 


TRUTH IT8 OWN AUTHORITY. 
One deep difference between the old and 





‘new methods in education and religion is 


well brought out by a saying of Thomas 
Erskine, of Linlathen: ‘‘ The only real in- 
struction is that which helps us to perceive the 
truth and meanings of things, not that which 
merely asserts that such and such things 
are true, and insists on our accepting them as 
such.” The latter method appeals to an 
authority outside the mind, whose credentials 
can never be fully verified; the former method 
appeals to the authority of insight, whose 
credentials are like those of one’s own eyes. 
A recent church writer speaks of ‘that 
prostration of the understanding and the 
will” which are necestary to the reception of 
religious treth; and the attempt to impeach 
Christianity rests on the mistaken assump- 
tion, tbat Jesus required men to accept his 
ipse dizit on peril of damnation. Certainly 
the Church soon fell into this view of the 
Master’s teachings; and it has made the cen- 
turies recound with harsh threats against non- 
believers and misbelievere. But to a clise 
student of the* gospels, Jesus appears as a 
teacher of that high and free method “which 
helps us to perceive the truth and meaning of 
things,” and not of that methcd “ which 
merely asserts that such and tuch things are 
so, and insiste on our accepting them as such.” 


\ 
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He wished his hedrers to judge for themselves 
what is right; and the effect of his discourses 
was to awaken the whole nature, and sot 
éverybody thinkiag. Take the Sermon on 





we must conform to that order in dealing with 
our children, in promoting social freedom and 
progress, in plying the forces of charity, in 
calling “whosoever will” to drink of the 
the Mount, when he said, ‘“‘ Ye have heard | waters of life, and in the whole course of our 
that it hath been said, but J say”—every | own personal culture. The proof that we are 
word which followed was like a shaft of light. | doing “the works of God” will be the same 
to the understanding and a bolt of conviction | as it was when John sent messengers to Jesus : 
‘to the conscience, because he uttered things | the blind will receive their sight, and the lame 
which every serious-minded hearer saw to be | will walk. Men will be delivered from their 
true and right, and left them to stand on | own disabilities ; they will see for themselves, 
their own authority. “ZI say so too,” must |and learn to go alone. Must it not bo an 
have been the inward response of honest | apostate Christianity which requires “the 
. hearers. That profound respect for the hu |prostration of the understanding and the 
4 man mind which gives dignity and reality to | will,” thus making men blind and lame, that 
all noble instruction is of the very essence of | they may more easily be made the helpless 
Carist’s spirit; else how could His words give | slaves of a system which, even when it teaches 
dife? What is more deadening than to sup-|truth, puts authority in the firat ‘place ?— 

press the intelligence, te excuse a man from | Christian Register. 
doing his own thinking, and to overwhelm his 
faculties with a kiad of authority which 

makes them useleas. 

But “thinking” is a word which may be 
asec to describe a very superficial process— 
a process which might be carried on through 

c tim: and eternity without leading to any 
spiritual result. No quickening or growth— 
mo increase of life—follows mental m»ove- 
ment, unless there is moral perception, or a 
combined action of reason and conscience— 
putting the whole man in motion! Jesus be- 

p came the founder of Christendom, the spiritual 
lord and leader of men, not because he ar- 
gued well, nor because he laid down the 
law with formal authority, but bezause he 
helped men to self-possession; helped them 
to the use of their own powers, by set- 
ting in mo‘ion the sluggish wheals of their 
own mental and moral machinery. And he 
did this as a true kindergartner doe3, with a 
gentle and compassionate deference to their 
real conditions of childish ignorance and 
weakness. 

Suppose you have the truth: how can you 
give it to another? Not by issuing the man- 
date, “ Open your mouth and shut your eyes,” 
but by enabling your disciple to see it for 
himself. He can be nourished by your truth 

’ only as he can be nourished by your dinner; 
he must eat it, and so make it his own. “ He 
that eateth me shall live by me,” said Jesus, 
in a figure of speech which has been strangely 
perverted. Tne method of Christ, as we take 
it, is all one with the method of nature and 
common sense, profoundly interpreted. He 
saves no mar except by helping him to save 
himzelf. In this He is true to the ground- 
plan of humanity, the inmost nature of the 
soul. Mano workiog out his own salvation as) 
God works in him “ to will and to do”—this : 
is the order from the bginning, as it will be 
tothe end. If we are to do any good work, 
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“TILL WE ALL COME TO THE PERFECT MAN.” 


The first and rudest fish was the prophecy 
of man, says Agassiz. The first’ aod rudest 
man was the prophecy of Christ. “The seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 
The higher moral and spiritual life within’ 
him shall yet bring the animal nature into 
subjection. You say the prophecy is dim. 
So was the prophecy of man in the fish. But 
the patience and the power of God brought it 
to fulfillment. Omnipotence could not be 
defeated. The creative forces could not stay 
till they had reached the predetermined end. 
No more can the Divine Wisdom and Love 
stay till they have reached the perfect man. 
The moral forces move under the same irre- 
sistible Will as the natural. The spiritual 
evolution will as certainly complete itself as 
the material. The one Creator is in both; 
one purpose runs through all, The Divine 
ideal must b2 realizad. Behold it in the 
Christ—behold tHe Man! And in him, O 
man, discover your own better self. He is 
the prophecy of what humanity was created 
to become. Feel the inspiration of that 
prophecy. It is for you. You are the heir 
of all the creative ages. Head of God’s crea- 
tion, image of His being, gifted with the 
powers of eternal progress, it rests with you 
to say whether you will be the perfection you 
see in the Christ. In the early stage of the 
moral creation now, it doth not yet appear 
what you shall be, but you shall be like Him 
if you will. God’s love in him beckons you 
upward. Let every day carry you higher— 
the senses mastered, the passions conquered, 
better purposes formed and fulfilled, nobler 
thoughts kindled, nobler aims cherished, 
Christ-like deeds done—so on and up along 
the path of limitless ascent—L. Hamilton. 
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A BILL PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINTMENT | five hundred dollars per annum, which, with 


OF A COMMISSION ON THE SUBJECT OF 

THE ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a commis— 
sion of five persons, not all of whom shall be 
advocates of prohibitory liquor laws, and 
neither of whom shall be the holder of any 
office of profit or trust in the General Gov 
ernment or any State government. The said 
commissioners shall be selected solely with 
reference to personal fitness and capacity for 
an honest, impartial and thorough investi- 

ation, and shall hold office until their duties 
shall be accomplished, but not to exceed two 
years. It shali be their duty to investigate 
the alcoholic, fermented and vinous liquor 
traffic and man: with reference to re- 
venue and taxation, and the effect of each 
class of such liquors in their economic, crimi- 
nal, moral and <cientific aspécts, in connec- 
tion with pauperism, crime, social vice, the 
public heaith and general welfare of the 
people; and also to inquire into the practical 
results of taxation and license, and of re- 
strictive legislation for the prevention of in- 
temperance in the several States, Territories, 
and District of Columbia. 

Seo. 2. That the said commissioners shall 
further ascertain, as near as may be, the 
number of gallons of wine, beer or distilled 
liquors annually consumed in different count- 
ries, more especially within the United States ; 
the number of deaths annually from alco- 
holism, the number and character of crimes 
resulting from the use of alcoholic and malt 
liquors, and the diseases produced by the use 
thereof, mental as well as physical; the 
number of arrests for drunkenness; the 
amount of pauperism produced by the use of 
such liquors ; the amount of revenue received 
by the government from the liquor traffic and 
liquor making; the amount of tax or reve- 
nue received from such manufacturing and 
traffic by State and municipal governments ; 
the amount of food transformed into alcohol ; 
the probable retail coet of alcoholic and malt 
liquors consumed ; the cost of caring for the 
ineane, idiotic, criminals and paupers made 
such by the use of alcoholic and malt liquors ; 
the capital employed in the manufacture of 
such liquors, and in the traffic thereof; the 
quantity of euch liquors imported and ex- 
ported; the number of persons employed in 
the manufacture and sale of euch liquors. 

Sec. 3, That the said commissioners shall 
serve without salary, but are hereby author- 
ized to employ a secretary at a reasonable 
compensation, not to exceed two thousand 


the necessary expenses incidental to such in- 
vestigation, of the secretary and commis- 
sioners, shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated upon 
vouchers signed by the president and counter 
signed by the secretary, and approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and the eum of 
ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof as. 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to. 
pay such vouchers. 

Src. 4. Said commissioners shall, as soon: 
afte: their appointment as is convenient, meet 
and organize by the election of one of their 
number as president of such board, and they 
shall also elect a secretary as hereinbefore 


provided, who shall take the usual oath of 


office, and give a bond to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States in the penal 
sum of three thousand dollars for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties of his office, 
which bond and the eureties thereon shall be: 
approved by such Secretary of the Treasury. 

Src. 5. It shall be the further duty of said 
commissioners to report the result of their 
investigation and the expentes attending the 
same to the President, to te by him trans- 
mitted to Congress. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COM= 
MITTEE ON ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


It is important for the people to know the 
influerce of this traffic upon morals; its re- 
lation to crime and criminals; its relation to: 
paupers and pauperism; its relation to in- 
dustry and political economy, and its rela- 
tion to health and length of Jife. 

If such a commission should find, as a re~ 
sult of their labors, as your committee ap- 
prehend they may find, that the sixty mil- 
lions of revenue collected from the liquor 
traffic and put into the United States Treas- 
ury actually cost the people of the pation, im 
industry, in health, in length of life, in taxes, 
in the maintenance of Jaw, in provision for 
penitentiaries acd poor houses, and hospitals, 
many times that amount, it may well be asked 
whether this is a wise economy, and whether 
there may not be a better way to. cupply the 
public purse. If such commission should 
find, as your committee apprehend they may 
find, that the traffic in intoxicating liquors is 
destructive of morals, makes men bad citi- 
zens, unreliable and unproductive members of 
society, and demoralizing in their influence, 
makes bad husbands, bad fathers, and bad 
sons, breaks up families, provokes quarrels, 
and generates crime, is it not important that 
these facts should be known to the people? 

If these facts should be established, no in- 
dividual or class could complain if loca} 
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legislation should cut off gains derived from 
a traffic which saps the foundations of the 
State; which undermizes the moral character 
of the people; which makes needfal expensive 
eafeguards against crime and expensive ap- 
pliances for its punishment. If these facts 
should not be established, no man’s occupa- 
tion is threatened or put in jeopardy by the 
inquiry. 

So uncertain is life, and so manifold are 
the vicissitudes of human experiences, that 
any leave taking may be forever. We are 
never sure of an opportunity to unsay the 
angry word, or draw out the cruel thorn we 
left rankliog in a tender heart. The kind- 
ness we felt prompted to do to-day, but ne- 
glected or deferred, we may never again be 
able to perform. The only way, therefore, to 
save ourselve3 from unavailing sorrow and 
regret ia to Jet love always rule in our hearts 
and control our speech. If we should speak 
unadvisedly, giving paia to anocher heart, let 
reparation be made instant'y, and upon the 
spot. The sun should never go dowa upon 
our wrath. We should never leave anything 
over night that we would not be willing to 
leave finally and forever, and which we would 
blush to meet again in the great disclosure. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK—GENERAL TEACH- 
ERS’ MEETING. 

The last of this series of meetings was held 
agreeably to notice on Third-day evening of 
Yearly Meeting week. The time of the ses- 
sion was considerably shortened by the hold- 
ing of an appointed meeting in the same 
place an hour earlier. 

The same order of proceeding was observed 
as on previous occasions. The attendance 
wa3 large, and the discussions throughout 
were lively and instructive. The question for 
the evening—“Should the Association take 
any steps looking to an official recognition of 
the First-day school movement by the Soci- 


ety of Friends?” was introiuced by an easay | 


on “Recognition,” forwarded from Bristol 
(Pa.) school, and taking the affirmative. 
Much was said on both sides that was well 
calculated to awaken thoughtful inquiry on 
the whole subject, and lead, it is believed, to 
@ nearer union between the meeting and the 
echool than in most cases now exists. The 
feeling was repeatedly expressed that it is 
not from opposition t» the work of First day 
schools so much as from a lack of personal 
interest in them that the cause euffers. 
Wherever the leading members of a meeting 
are found actively interestad in the oversizat 
and maintenance of their school it is invari- 
ably iu a flourishing conditioa. The workers 






















feel that they have sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, and it infuses a strength and vitality 
into every branch of the service, benefitting 
both meeting aad schoo), and giving the lat- 
ter a strong and enduring foundation. What 
is thus witnessed in the individual school it 
was assumed would be found equally helpful 
to the whole body, if the same interest and 
co-operation were brought about. The ques- 
tion was not exhausted when the hour of ad- 
journment arrived. The wish was expressed 
that the Association would appoint other 
meetings of a similar character in the near 
future, 


On the following evening (Fourth-day) 


“The Association for the Promotion of First- 
day Schools withia the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting” held an adjourned meeting. 
The attendance was large. The unfinished 


business of the Annual Meeting held in Tenth 
month last was first considered. The report 


of the Executive Committee, which embraces 


the various departments of the work of the 
Association, was read with satisfaction, and 
much unity with the proceedings of the com- 
mittee was expressed. 

The condition of Scattered Seeds was re- 
ported as prosperous and its circulation slow- 
ly increasing. _ It was an encouraging feature 
of the report of the committee haviog charge 
of its publication that it is taken in several 
schools outside of our own Society, from 
which testimonials to its value over other 
Sabbath school papers had beea received, 
giving evidence of the appreciation in which 
it is held. 

The committee appointed to arrauge for 
and have oversight of a series of “General 
Teachers’ Meetings” gave a full report of the 
work assigned it, and stated that complete 
notes of the four meetings held under its di- 
rection had been taken in short-hand and 
written out in full, and were now in its pos- 
session subject to the action of the Associa- 
tion. 

Considerable time was consumed in the con- 
sideration of how these papers might be made 
available as helps tothe workers in First day 
schools throughout our Society. After vari- 
ous suggestions, it was finally agreed to refer 
them back to the Executive Committee, with 
instructions to revise and print in book-form 
if any arrangement can be made to cover the 
cost of so doing outside the treasury of the 
Association. These manuscripts will make a 
book of 400 pages, and the general expressiou 
of the meeting was favorable to their publica- 
tiov, so that teachers may have the benefit 
of the valuable suggestions, inquiries and 
conclusions contained iu the thoughtful aud 
carefully-written essays on the various topics 
that claimed the attention of the meetiagy. 
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Acceptable epistles from co-workers in 
New York, Indiana and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings: were read. The Executive Com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare and forward 
on behalf of the Association suitable replies 
to the same. 

These reports of the work of the Associa- 
tion are far too meagre to give an adequate 
idea of the spirit and life that pervaded them. 
The subject of mission work was only briefly 
considered. Its growing importance in giv- 
ing earnest practical work to many who are 
standing as idlers in our branch of the world’s 
great harvest field, was felt to be a question 
that might well claim a large share of the 
thought and labor of the Association. 

A covering of Heavenly Love spread like 
a mantle over both gatherings, strengthening 
the hands and inspiring the hearts of the de- 
voted workers to renewed diligence in the 
good cause. L. J. R. 
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Tae Axcono.iic-Liquor TraFFic.—The 
Memorial issued by our late Yearly Meeting, 
was presented to the Senate by the committee 
appointed for the purpose, read in their pres- 
ence, and directed to ba printed in the Con- 
gressional Record. A strong effort was made 
to place it before the House, but on account 
of rules of order the reading of it was de- 
layed. A copy of the Memorial was placed 
on the desk of each member of the Senate 
and House, and handed to the President and 
his wife. 

A copy of the “ bill” in question will be 
found in another column; also an extract 
from the report of the Committee on Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic ‘The bill” has been 
réported by the Committee of the House, but 
not yet acted upon by either body. 





“My NEIGHBOR, a story in verse,” with 
other pieces, by Thomas D. James. Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. A 
neat duodecimo volume of 200 pages. The 
pieces in this volume denote pure, humane 
and devout thought, and a talent for easy 
versification. A few of the characters in the 
principal po2om are “ Friends.” One of the 
pieces, “The Light Within,” will be found in 
our present number. 
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New York YEARLY Meetine.—Through 
the kindness of a friend, of New York, we 
have received a brief account of the meetings 
on Seventh and First days. He writes: “ We 
thought, yesterday (Seventh-day), that the 
meetings were good. Ann Packer, J. J. Cor- 
nell, Allan Flitcraft and others in attendance 
with minutes. 

“The exercises of First-day at Twenty- 
seventh street commenced, as is our custom, 
with the First-day School, which was rather 
over the usual siz2. We had the acceptable 
company of some who have come to attend 
the Yearly Meeting. 

“Our meeting for worship was larger than 
usual, the multitude here, as elsewhere, pre- 
ferring to go with the crowd. 


“ Rebecca Price was the only Minister from — 


a distance in attendance. Her sweet words 
of loving counsel were very acceptable. 
Others followed in the eame line of thought, 
dwelling upon the great truth, that ‘ God is 
love.’ We thought it a good meeting. 

“At the Fifteenth Street Meeting-house 
the attendance was very large. J. J. Cor- 
nell, Ann Packer and Allan Flitcraft were 
among those present who spoke. 

‘* The usual ‘Children’s Meeting’ was held 
in the afternoon at Twenty-seventh street. It 
embraced, besides the Twenty-seventh street 
school, the children of Westbury, Matinecock, 
Kakiat and some other First-day schools. 
The exercises were of a most interesting char- 
acter, and reflected credit upon those who 
have the care of the children, at their homes 
and in the schools. 

“Words of cheer for both children and 
teachers, from workers in other Yearly Meet- 
ings, were very acceptably handed forth.” 


Tae Earty Drovcnt.— The present month 
has been one of phenomenal dryness over 
the whole region between the Alleghanies and 
the Atlantic coast, and the rapid transitions 
from burning heat to dry cold have also been 
almost without precedent. 

The abzence of the aqueous vapor in the 
atmosphere, which usually serves as a screen 
from the sun’s rays, accounts for the heat, 


and we find the failure of spring showers well 
explained in an article in the Public Ledger 
of this city : 
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‘* The winter, mild as it was here, is known 
to have been severe on the Rocky Mountains, 
and the winter barometric pressure, which 
ranged low on the continental interior, was 
probably high to the west of that range, which, 
when spring opened, was unusually full of 
snow and ice. The high pressures which 
have so predominated since the 1st of May 
have brought large quantities of air chilled 
on the Rocky Mountains to the eastern side 
of the continent, and served to drive back the 
moist southerly winds from the Gulf region; 
or, possibly, it may be nearer the fact of the 
case to say that the abounding northerly and 
northwesterly winds, cool, dry and heavy, 
have prevailed on the surface of the earth, 
lifting the lighter, humid atmosphere above 
them. The other cause that seems to be at 
work in producing dry weather in the Middle 
States is the enormous and exceptional move- 
ment of the great arctic current, bearing ice- 
islands and bergs of great size, off our eastern 
coasts. The effect of this abnormal cold-water 
movement is to force the Gulf stream further 
to the east and south off Nantucket and New- 
foundland, and convert the ocean on our 
northern and eastern coasts for the time into 
a cold sea, which resists the furces of evapo- 
ration, instead of the usual mild water, ren- 
dering up large stores of vapor, which the 
northeasterly and easterly winds furoish for 





burg and Williamsport, a prosperous and 
beautiful manufacturing town, having a popu - 
lation rather exceptional for wealth and intel- 
ligence, has been almost entirely swept away 
by fire. The flames so suddenly enveloped 
the dry, heated town that many of the inhab- 
itants were forced to fly for their lives and 
were unable to save their household goods or 
their clothing. About 400 families are left 
homeless, and property to the amount of 
$1,500,000 is destroyed. 


‘It is deeply gratifying to hear of the elec- 
tric sympathy which responded so promptly 
to the cry of distress in Milton, and the 
ready relief which has been forwarded from 
many quarters. Money, clothing, food and 
the means of temporary shelter have been 
forthcoming ; but, says a correspondent from 
the stricken town, ‘‘a great embarrassment 
is yet to arise. Many persons who have lost 
their all are now quartered in the farm houses 
in the surrounding country, or in the houses 
in the town which escaped the fire. Some 
families are entertaining as many as ten and 
sometimes twenty homeless persons. For this 
our usual May showers, The easterly winds | 8°"¢rous and humane conduct they are enti- 
recently have brought us the low temperature | tled to and receive nothing but thanks and 
of the in-shore cold current, but not the Gulf} praise; but they cannot be asked to keep 
Stream vapor, which even in winter so uni-| these poor people in their houses indefinitely. 
mistakably characterizes these winds from the Many of the entertainers will have hard lines 
Atlantic coast current.” : om ; 

in the present condition of things to keep 
their own families alive, and no one will 
expect them to support numbers of pension- 
era for any considerable number of days, and 
yet nearly all of these people, if turned out 
of their present shelter, will have absolutely 
no places to resort to, and kere is where help 
will be needed in large and generous measure. 
There are no public buildings or large struc- 
tures left to be turned into barracks or shel- 
ters, and if any such are to be established, 
they will have to be newly built. A great 
proportion of the sufferers are mechanics and 
working people, who have not the means of 
removing themselves and families to other 
places, and whom the fire has deprived of 
employment, by destroying the establishments 
in which they labored. Ou:hers are widow 
women, children and old men, all equally 
helpless, and who must be provided for.” - 


At this season, when partly worn clothing 







































Frery Desoiations.—The continuance 
of forest fires and the terrible conflagrations 
that have recently swept over whole towns 
have brought suffering and want—— even 
despair—-to many of our fellow-creatures dur- 
ing the past month. 

Not only great tracts of pine wood!and, 
but the valuable vineyards of New Jersey, 
have been destroyed, and in some cas2s it is 
stated that the people, utterly worn out by 
their long efforts in fighting the flames, are 
now almost helpless with despair. 

The twin ocean towns of Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove are now alarmingly near the 
fiery girdle, and the inhabitants have been 
compelled to use every effort to keep back 
the flames from the pleasure towns by the 
sea. 
The town of Milton, Pa., situated on the 
banks of the Susquehanna, between Harric- 
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is to be either rejected or stored away for 
future use when it may not be needed, many 
persons—indeed almost every family—may 
be able to spare many articles, and if these 
are forwarded to the Milton sufferers they 
will be most welcome and may even be the 
means of saving life. It should be remem- 
bered that the homeless ones are some aged, 
some invalids and some helpless little chil- 
dren ; and to euch as these ecarcely anything 
will come amiss. They give twice who give 
promptly, and our friend, Dr. H. T. Child, 
is willing to call for packages at the houses 
of those who will forward a postal to his 
office, 634 Race street, designating their 
donation and its locality. 

We cannot doubt the reponse will be ade- 
quate to the emergency, knowing it is oue of 
the sweet. uses of adversity to awaken sym- 
patby, and call forth benevolent help. 





Non-ConFoRMISTs IN THE BRITISH Par- 
LIAMENT.—Moncure D, Conway, in the Cin 
cinnatit Commercial, calls attention to the fact 
that the new English Parliament contains a 
far larger number of Non Conformists from 
the Established Churches of Great Britain 
than any other known in English history. 
Several able authors and writers are elected, 
and there are ten Quakers, a goodly number 
of Jews and more than twenty Unitarians io 
this revolutionized Parliament. 

Of the 648 members it is stated that the 
Society of Friends, in proportion to its num-~ 
bers, has the largest representation. Those 
in membership are as follows: John Bright, 
J. F. B. Firth, E. A. Leatham, Lewis Fry, 
Wm. Fowler, George Palmer, Theodore Fry, 
C. Harrison, J. W. Pease, Arthur Pease, J. 
N, Richardson, Jr. Of these, two are reeord- 
ed ministerz. Those who were once but not 
now in membership are as follows: Jacob 
Bright, Thomas Greer, William H. Leatham, 
Thomas Bevan; Wm. E. Forster, John White- 
well, L. L. Dillwyn, R. N. Fowler. Besides 
these, four members elected have been, or are, 
conneeted with the Society by marriage or 
otherwise. Including these there are, there- 
fore, 23 members of the present Parliament 
who are directly or indirectly conuected with 
he Society of Friends. 


Whether any radical changes will be made 
in the laws or policy of England the future 
only will show, but doubtless there is now 
much anxious thought upon this subject 
among the conservatives of Great Britain. 

Conway notes that mcst of the young radi- 
cals who have been elected are graduates of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Over twenty of 
the new members were educated there, and 
this is four times as many as any other col- 
lege has fostered. This shows how vital it is 


that sound political principles be imparted to . 


youth at the high schools of a free country. 





MARRIED. 

SHOURDS—LIPPINCOTT.—On Fifth month 20th, 
1880, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia (Race street), Thompson 
Shourds and Martha B. Lippincott, both of Phila- 
delphia, ‘ 

WALTON—BROSIUS.—On Fifth month 20th, 
1880, under the care of Pennsgrove Monthly Meet- 
ing, Joseph S. Walton and Dora E. Brosius. 





DIED. 

CADWALLADER.—On the 21st inst., near Yard- 
leyville, Pa., Benjamin Cadwallader, aged 84. 

LAMB.—On the 19th inst., Rhoda 0O., widow of 
Restore S. Lamb, in her 87th year; a minister of 
Mount Holly Monthly meeting, N. J. 

LEVICK.—On the 20th inst., in West Phila., 
after a short illness of membranous croup, Alice, 
daughter of Anne E. and Samuel J. Levick, Jr., aged 
20 months; members of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

NORMAN.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Nathan Hallowell, Esther, widow of 
Ezekiel Norman, in her @lst year. 

SWAYNE.—Suddenly, on Fifth month 18th, 1880, 
Wm. S. Swayne, at Waynesburg, Pa. 

WOOD.—On the morning of 24th inst., Thomas. 
Wood, in his 53d year, son of Alan Wood, of Phila- 
delphia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Permit the undersigned to correct an error 
which occurred in Friends’ Intelligencer of 
Fifth month 8th, in the acknowledgment of 
$5 from S. Y. W., of Clyde, Wayne county, 
N. Y. $10 was the amount remitted, and 
immediately paid to our Treasurer. 

J. M. Extis, 325 Walnut St. 

P.S.—We have been requested to give the 
location of our schools, which we now repeat 


—Mount Pleaszant, 5S. C. 
Fifth month 29th, 1880. 





LEIsuRE for men of business and business 
for men of leisure would cure many com- 
plaints. 
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INTO THE YO SEMITE VALLEY. 
Conclnded from page 222. 

Twelve miles from Big Tree Station we 
reach the summit, 7,400 feet above sea 
level; and from “Inspiration Poiat,” a few 
miles further on, we catch our first view of 
the Yo Semite Valley. 

And a glorious view it is. The deep, narrow 
valley, seven miles long and barely a mile 
wide, lying there at the fuot of the huge 
mountains that hem it in, with the little river 
Merced winding through it Jike asilver ribbon. 

We alight Bons our carriage and stand 
about to admire the scene, one never to ba 
forgotten; and then, long befure we have 
gazed our fill, we resume our seats, as our 
driver is anxious to reach the valley before 
the sudden darkness of the Californian even- 
ing sets in, for we are still several mile: from 
our destination, and the steep, rough road, 
with its sharp turns and precipitous s.des, 
looks perilous in the extreme. We com- 
mence the descent, as usual going at full 
speed; but though driving behind six horzes 
feels rather like driving in a circus ring, one 
gets used to it after a short time, and one’s 
nervousness soon wears off. Besides, it is 
quite an interesting sight to watch how the 
intelligent animals seem to know every turn 
of the road, and how to follow it to a hair’s 
breadth. 

It is nearly dark wten we reach the val- 
ley, and the last three miles are over a level, 
but very rough and dusty road. We alight 
at the first of the three hotels which the val- 
ley boast#, and are not sorry at last to lose 
the noise and jolting of the stage. The for- 
mer rings in our ears for days after, even in 
the calmness and stillness of the valley. 

We are not sorry either to wash away the 
dust of our long journey—a dust sv thick, 
fine and ubiquitous that you need to experi- 
ence it before you can realiz> it. And here, 
let it be noticed, en passant, that the dust to- 
wards the end of summer is almost the worst 
feature of the Yo Semite Valley. Owing to 
the absence of rain for five or six months ia 
the year, it becomes almost past belief, and 
you cannot walk even a few yards along any 
of the roads without beiog almost up to your 
knees in the suffocating clouds of dust, which 
penetrate all your garments, and which even 
the thickest dust-cloaks are not able to keep 
out. 

Having dined at the simple but cleau hol, 
we stroll out upon the wooden piazza, which 
“gives” upon the high road. The moon has 
risea in the interval, and is shining upoa 
‘El Capitan,” who reara his majestic white 
head 3,300 feet sheer from the valley. He 
stands on the opposite side, but scarcely a 
mile distant, and rising there in the silver 
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moonlight, clear and distinct asif it were day» 
he strikes the beholder with a sense of awe. 
To sce him towering there against the sky, it _ 
almost seems as if that huge block of granite 
must fall over and crush all in its resistless- 
overthrow. But, careless of any such fate, 
the valley lies peaceful and smiling in the 
white light that throws all the shadows out 
so sharp and distinct; the river goes smooth- 
ly and silently on its way, and the pine trees 
murmur aod whisper their mysterious secrets, 
though there is not apparently the faintest 
breath of air to rustle a single leaf. 

The Yo Semite Valley was first discovered 
by white people in 1850, when certain settlers 
living in the neighborhood, having been much 
troubled by attacks of Indians, organized a 
band of soldiers to repel the marauders. It 
was discovered during the skirmishiog which 
followed that the Indians had some strong: 
hold where they fled for safety, and where 
they remained free from discovery and mo- 
lestation. Of course this aroused the curios- 
ity of the settlers, and in the spring of the 
following year they prepared and sent out a 
party of discovery to explore the surrounding 
mountainous districts to find out the Indians 
stronghold, and, if possible, to drive them out. 

In the course of their explorations the 
party came upon the valley, drove out the 
Indians, killing a few and making peace with 
the remainder. Rather a shallow truce, how- 
ever, as it happened to be; for though the 
next few months were quiet, in 1852 a party 
of minera in the valley were attacked by the 
Indians, and two of the number killed. There 
was no more burying of the hatchet after that.. 
A battle ensued between the Indians and the 
settiers, reeulting in the death of many of the- 
former, and an almost total extermination of 
the tribe. The few who were driven from 
the valley and escaped with their lives took 
refuge with the neighboring tribe of ‘ Monos,” 
who annually visit the valley at the time of 
the ripening of acorns, which form one of 
their staple articles of diet. 

These ““Monos” are, like the Digger Indians, 
a poor, degraded race, who seem rapidly to 
be dying out before the advance of civiliza- 
tion. 

In 1864, the American legislature passed 
an act of Congress, granting to the State of 
California ‘‘the ‘Cleft’. or ‘Gorge’ in the 


| granite peak of the Sierra Nevada mountain, 


situated in the county of Mariposa, in the: 
State aforesaid, and the head-waters of the 
Merced river, and known as the Yo Semite 
Valley, with its brauches and spurs, in esti- 
mated length of fifteen miles and in average 
width one mile from the main edge of the 
precipice on each side of the valley, with the 
stipu'ation, nevertheless, that the said State 





shall accept this grant upon the express con- 
ditions that the premises shall be held for 
public use, resort and recreation; shall be 
inalienable for all time, but leases not ex- 
«ceeding ten years may be graated for por- 
tions of said premises.” A further clause of 
the act granted to the State of California 
“‘the tracts embracing what is knowa as the 
*Mariposa Big Tree Grove,’” and a grant of 
$2,000 was passed by the legislature for im- 


this sum, small enough for the purpose, the 
commissioners paid the salary of the guard- 
ian of the valley, and alzo made improve- 
ments in the various trails leading to the dif- 
‘ferent points of interest in the valley; so that 
now nearly all are accessible to the tourist. 

The Indians who origiaally lived in the 
valley had a name for every mountain, rock, 
meadow and waterfall, and some of them were 
exceedingly poetic and imaginative; as, for 
éxample, “The Spirit of the Wind,” “The 
Lost Arrow,” “The Royal Arches,” “The 
Shower of Crystals,” etc. But so little is 
‘known of the language, and the names are 
80 long and their spelling and pronunciation 
so uacertain, that they have gradually fallen 
out of use. and the only one you now heir 
there is “ Yo Semite,” which signifies ‘‘Griz- 
-zley Bear,” and most probably was the name 
of some Indian chief, after whom the valley 
was called, 

Bat many of the substitutes are by no 
meavs wanting in p etry and euphony. Thus 
we have the fall of “The Virgin’s Tears,” 
“Cloud's Rest,” ‘‘The Three Brothers,” “Tne 
Cathedral Rock,” etc. 

“The Bridal Veil,” one of the loveliest 
falls in the valley, is precipitated over the 
west side of the Cathedral Rock in one gigan- 
‘tic leap of 630 feet. From the place where 
it strikes it rushes down an almost perpen- 
dicular incline of debris for 300 feet, giving 
‘the effect of one unbroken fall of 900 fest. 
The appearance of this enormous fall, when 
the body of water is not too great, is sup. 
posed to resemble a bridal veil, as it waves 
and vibrates in i's descent. 

Rather unfortunately for us, as tourists, 
the summer of 1879 had been’ so unusually 
dry that several of the falls were nearly 
empty, aud one or two quite dry. ‘fhe 
“Bridal Veil” was merely a filmy wreath 
of spray, airy and cloud-like eaough for any 
‘bridal attire, while on the crags at the oppo- 
site sideof the vaileya long dark stain showed 
where Yo Semits Falls come leaping down to 
goin theriver. But these falis—the Yo Sem- 
ate Falls par excellence, for they are the finest 
in the valley—were quite dry, and of their 
beauty, of which we heard so much, wecould 
aot judge. 





provements to be made on the estate. Out of 
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The Mirror Lake, another poiat of interest 
to the tourist, whos3 placid surface at certain 
times of the day shows such a marvelously 
clear reflection of the crags that hem it in, 
with the belts of trees at their base. Even the 
Mirror Like had shrunk to a muddy pool, 
though a very beautiful pool withal. 

Oa the north side of the valley stands “El 
Capitan,” and just opposite to it “The Cathe- 
dral Rock,” the two looking like gigantic 
sentinels stationed there to guard the en- 
trance to some enchanted ground. The 
Cathedral Rock is much the lower of the two, 
measuring only 2,660 feet to its summit, while 
its sides are not so nearly vertical as those of 
El Capitan. 

Just beyond the Cathedral Rock zise two 
graceful pinuacles of granite, known as “The 
Spires ;” while farther east is “‘The Sentinel 
Dome,” a slender mass of granite, resemblin 
a watch-tower, and 3,043 feet from the leve 
of the valley. 

A mile or two farther up the valley 
branches into three narrower caiions, one of 
which, known as the “Tenaya Fork,” is 
guarded by two more sentinel cliffs—the 
‘North Dome” and the “ Half Dome.” The 
formation of these rocks is exceedingly curi- 
ous. Apparently, huge portions of the gran- 
ite of which they are composed have slipped 
off or broken off, while the northwest side of 
the Half Dome seems as if it had fallen away 
bodily, for the huge crag rises absolutely 
vertical for a distance of 1,500 feet, the lower 
portion beiog a very steep slope, not of talus 
or debris, as might be supposed, but of solid 
granite. Indeed, one of the most curious 
points in connection with these great rocks 
is the almost entire a»sence of detritus, and 
the original formation of the valley has been 
a puzzle to geologists fur some time. 

The theory of aqueous erosion is untenable. 
A glance at the smooth bare sides of El 
Capitan, and the sharply-cut wall of Half 
Dome, is sufficient to put it aside as utterly 
impossible. Nor can the valley owe its for- 
mation to the action of ice, as some have sup- 
posed. The effects you have here are totally 
differeat from those you see where the action 
of glaciers has done the work; as, for exam- 
ple, amongst the Swiss valleys and mountains. 

Nor is the theory of a rent or fissure any 
more tenable; for if you compare the oppo- 


‘site sides of the valley you will see at once 


how eatirely dissimilar they are, and that at 
no time could they have been joined together 
and formed one compact whole. 

The solution of the question seems to lie in 
the theory that at some time the whole of the 
bottom of the valley, having in some con: 
vu'lsion of nature had its supports withdrawa, 
has sunk down to uoknowa depths. This 
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theory, though a comparatively new one, 
seems now to be one generally adopted by 
geologists, and fully answers the questions as 
to the curious formation of the gigantic gran- 
ite cliffs and the almost utter absence of debris. 

If we were inclined to be captious and 
fault-finding, we should say that there is one 
felt want in the Yo Semite Valley, aud that 
is the entire absence of snow. One !opks in 
vain for the white mountains and the glitter- 
ing peake, towering up against the clear blue 
of the eky, or dyed crimson in the sunset glow, 
which form one of the fairest features of 
- Swiss scenery. But the bare grey granite 
_ cliffs have a grandeur and a weird majesty 

all their own, and it would be as unfair to 
compare these with the gentler scenery of 
Switzerland as to compare the beauty of a 
strong man with the softer loveliness of a 
woman. 

The Yo Semite Valley itself is 3,000 feet 
above sea level, and the air at this elevation 
is clear, fresh and health giving, and well 
bears out the saying we have quoted respect 
ing the salubrious properties of the climate. 
There certainly is a cemetery in the valley, 
but we were informed that of the twelve people 
buried there only two died a natural death, 
‘ and of theag one was a little child. 

The valley boasts but one church, recently 
opened and entirely undenomiaational. There 
is no resident clergyman, and any one who is 
inclined is at full liberty to hold service 
there. Unfortunately since it was opened no 
one has yet appeared wishful to do so, and the 
holding of a Sunday school is the only use it 
has been put to, at least, that is to say, up to 
last September. 

There being neither church nor chapel to 
attend, we took a walk instead in the quiet of 
the Sabbath day, past the few scattered 
houses which form the colony of the valley, 
until we bad apparently left all human life 
behind us. Birds were flying to and fro 
amongst the trees; lizards were darting about 
over the stones and rocks, or basking in the 
hot sunshine, while thousands of little gray 
katydids were keeping up their monotonous 
chirping all around. They ecemed to be 
everywhere; leaping’ about in the dry brown 
grass, bruising themselves against. the stones 
in their headlong flights, splashing up from 
the dusty road by hundreds at our approach, 
and even springing up against our very faces. 

Very still and quiet it felt when we had at 
last made our way to the Mirror Lake, where 
a deserted and dilapidated old wocden re- 
staurant was the only sign of human habita- 
tion. 

In the stillness and solitude of nature those 
great granite cliffs, rising all around in their 
solemn majesty, seemed to be preaching a 














ships and many of the sailip 
have crossed the banks of 
have reported encountering immense fields of 
pack ice and towering icebergs. Several 
vessels have been damaged by contact with 
the ice, and two steamships from this port 
have recently arrived in Europe having sus- 
tained injury to their hulls from theice. The 
ice fie'ds are reported as varying greatly in 
extent, and the icebergs as varying in size 
from 50 feet in height and 100 feet in length 
to four and five times thoce dimensions. As an 
iceberg on the average shows only one-eighth 
of its mass above water, and the weight of a 
cubic foot is equal to 574 pounds, the weight 


wordless sermon as eloquently as though they 
had had a human voice, appealing to the best 
and deepest feelings of man’s heart. 
sun shone in all bis glory; the sky was 
cloudless and of the softest, purest blue, and 
there. was scarcel 
the branches of the trees. All nature was 
lifting up her voice in silent praise. 

“Here let the mountains thunder forth sonorous, 


The 


a breath of wind to stir 


Alleluia! 
And let the valleys sing in gentle chorus, 
Alleluia! 


The words of the grand old hymn seemed to” 


rise unbidden, as we sat alone with Nature in 
her grandeur and her beauty; those mighty 
works of the Creator standing there as wit- 
nesses of His power, singizg their never end- 
ing “Zaus Deo !”” 
with wonder and with reverence, raised our 
humble note of praise to the Hand that 
formed them, acknowledgirg with awe snd 
thankfulness that “the strength of the bills 
is His also.” 


While we, regarding them 


W. Fiera. 


ansnenesnpplapaiialiiiiatmaneanitied 
From the New York Tribune. 
ICE IN THE TRACK OF SHIPS. 


For a month nearly all the ocean steam- 
veesels which 
ewfoundland 


of an iceberg of a given size may be approxi- 
mately computed. Take, for instance, one of 
the nine bergs passed by'the British steam- 
thip Lepanio on May 9b, on the banks of 
Newfoundland. This is reported as 150 feet 
in height, one and one-half mile in length, 
and halfa mile in breadth. If this was of 
regular form’ the cubical contents above water 
would be 3,465,600,000 feet, and submerged 
24,254,200,000 feet, making the estimated 
weight 697,452,000 tons. This weight. may 
seem improbable, but there are instances on 
record where larger icebergs have been seen 
from the deck of a verse). 
Among the disasters to ocean vessels dur- 
ing the last two months from ice on the banks 
of Newfoundland the following are the most 
important: The steamship Fernville, from 
West Hartelpool, Eng., for Boston, was cut 
into by the ice on March 26th and eunk, the 
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«crew being reecued a few hours afierwards. 
The Spanish steamship Viscaino, from Hali- 
fax for Antwerp, was broken in by the ice on 
April 8, and sunk. The steamship Rhiwindda, 
from New York for Cardiff, encountered fields 
of ice for 180 miles on the banks on March 
25th and 26th, and passed more than 100 
icebergs. Her bows were broken in and her 
forward compartment was filled with water. 
The steamship Thinvalla, from Shields, Eng., 
for New York, lost her propeller in the ice, 
-and was towed into Boston May 5:h. The 
steamship Cosmopolitan also lost one of the 
blades of her propeller by striking the ice on 
April 19:h. Oiher steamships have been 
caught in the ice fields aud delayed for sev- 
eral hours on their passage. Sailing veesels 
have been delayed a much lenger time lately 
by bing caught in the ice. 

Ice and icebergs app2ared on the banks of 
Newfoundland éarlier this season than usual. 
They are most commonly met in the early 
part of the summer, after the cessation of 
northerly gales, which drive them from 
their location in the latter part of March or 
April. The icebergs come chiefly from Green 
land, being formed by rivulets, etc. The 
vast ice fields seen upon the banks are 
brought there by the currents of the sea and 
the wind. They come mostly from the cvast 
of Labradouryand are parts of the fields which 
are formed during the Jong winter in the 

reat bays and inlets of the Labrador coast. 

cebergs are continually changing their line 
of floating, owing in part to the breaking off 
of pieces of the upper mass and the melting 
away of the submerged portion. Their mo- 
tion is always slow, and accidents can rarely 
happen from them to prudent mariners. At 
this season of the year they are brought down 
by the northern winds. They float along the 
banks of Newfoundland, and finally, striking 
the warmer waters of the Gulf Stream, soon 
disappear. The movement of a field of ice 
is accompanied by much crashing, and is 
often obseired by a dense fog, through which 
rise the top3 of the bergs. On two occasiony 
during the Arctic cruise of the Juniata iz 
the Polaris Search Expedition, that vessel 
barely escaped destruction by icebergs. One 
of these was in the middle of July, 1873. 
Daring a dense fog at midday, off Cape 
Farewell, Greenland, an immense berg was 
suddenly seen to loom up out of the fog not 
more than a ship’s length directly ahead. 
Fortunately, the vessel was running at slow 
speed, and her course was quickly changed, 
and she cleared the ice mountain by about a 
hundred feet. Oo another occasion, off 
Fiskernaes, in a dense fog, another very large 
berg was seen a little on the port bow, and a 
ledge of rocks on the starboard bow, not more 


than 500 feet distant. The engines were 
stopped and reversed, and the vessel escaped 
destruction by only a few feet 

An officer of one of the vessels which en- 
countered the great ice fields and bergs a few 
days ago on the banks, and whose vessel. was 
closed in for several hours, gave the follow- 
statement of his observations to a Tribune re- 
porters “To the windward of us, forming a 
lee shore, we saw a vast plain of undulating 
ice, in no wise different from that which we 
sometimes see in winter on the North River 
when the Hudson is breaking up, wv in 
its extent. There was the same crackling 
and grinding and splashing, but the indefi- 
nite extent multiplied the sounds to a tre- 
mendous din, and with it came a strange 
undertone accompaniment. The hummocks 
piled themselves up oa the edge of the floes 
in a set of rugged walls several feet in height. 
A great number of bergs, of shapes the most 
simple and most complicated, of colors blue, 
white and earth stained, were entangled in 
this great floating field of ice. They ranged 
from 50 to 150 feet in height, and were of 
various lengths. We could not help being 
impressed by the majesty of these ice moun- 
tains. With bergs, floes and hummock ridges, 
the great mass looked like an ice-bound coast, 
on which we were soon firmly fixed. These 
ice mountains frequently traveled in opposite 
directions from the wind and the surface ice, 
which gave us a good index of a deep-sea 
current. 

“Next was an ice hill at least 200 feet in 
height, its face being 300 feet in length and 
irregular in shape. No one is capable of ap- 
preciating the glorious variety of iceberg 
scenery, unless he be an eye witness. The 
general c lor of a berg may ba compared to 
frosted silver, and when its fractures are very 
extensive the exposed faces have a very bril- 
liant lustre. But the enjoyment of the glory 
of such scenery is s»mewhat modified when 
we consider its dangers. As the berg reaches 
warmer waters its submerged mass is acted 
upon, and as it gradually melts, the berg be- 
comes top-heavy and rolls over and breaks 
into hundreds of pieces. First the inclined 
face rises, then you hear a grinding noise, and 
then its base has cracked with a sound like 
thunder. It rises and throws the water up 
as from a submarine explosion, and you next 
observe a hundred smaller bergs formed from 
this great mass. After remaining fast for 
several hours we saw an open canal and head- 
ed our ship toward it. As we moved on, 
congratulating ourselves that we would soon 
be out, our canal suddenly grew narrower, 
and we were jammed between two great ice- 
fields. After being delayed in this way for 
nearly forty-eight hours we finally extricated 
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our ship from its ice-bound position, and in a 
few hours were in clear open water.” 

Dr. Hayes mentions au experience in the 
ship United States, in 1860, which nearly 
ended the expedition. The weather was calm 
and the vessel making very little headway in 
the ice. Beiog caught by a current the ves. 
sel was jammed against an iceberg, the equi 
librium of which was disturbed, and it began 
to lean over toward the ship. Tne motion 
was slow and very alarming. A boat was 
lowered and a live taken to another iceberg, 
and the ship was hauled from her dangerous 

-position. Just as the stern was clear the ice- 
4 mountain toppled over, and great masses of 
ice, loosened by the shock, fell iuto the sea, 


throwing up immense volumes of water. 


0 
For Friend's Intelligencer. 
OUR MASTER. 


I want to find the place 
Thou hast appointed me, 
My Master and my Lord, 
My soul cries out for Thee! 
And 0, to me the only rest 
That soul can know is o2 Thy breast. 


Dear Lord, I come to Thee 
As to a friend apart, 
Asking not rest or ease, 
But oh a cleaner heart! 
My work of love I long to do, 
And to Thy highest law be true. 


Thou knowest all. To this 
My trembling spirit clings, 
And Hope, Thine angel, spreads 
For me her snowy wings. 
Thou knowest all, O blessed thought! 
A gleam from utter darkness caught. 


And other sheep, to-day, 
Thou hast in many a fold; 
They know Thy voice and leave 
The mountains, drear and cold. 
O, let us know no other sign— 
Obey no other voice than Thine. 
Fifth mo. 17th, 1880. 


THE LIGHT WITHIN. 
“ The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 
I’m lost in high and wondering awe 
When, to my mental fastness fleeing, 
I to my secret cell withdraw, 
And gaze upon my conscious being. 


Mysterious “1!” Mysterious “Am!” 
And thought mysterious in me dwelling ! 
I know that through this sensate frame 
The fount of conscious life is swelling. 


No proof I ask, no proof I need, 
My knowledge—to no proof I owe it; 
The conscious witness speaks with speed 
In words of power, ‘‘ J feel it, know it.” 


I ope the windows of my cell, 
My outward sense my call attending 
Seeks out the place where others dwell, 
And with their thoughts my thoughts are blend- 


ing. 


Mysterious contact! Mind with mind 
In mutual recognition meeting ! 

Each consciousness complete, defined, 
And each its conscious fellow greeting ! 


I know those minds commune with mine ; 
I ask, ] need no proof to show it; 
I can no lucid cause assiga 
Of how, or why—I only know it. 
I give my spirit sense the Wing, 
It soars to realms of Boundless Being ; 
Reveals of creature-life the Spring, 
Of glorious purpose the decreeing. 
I feel the impress of a mind— 
A Life from ever to forever, 
That, leaving captious thoughts behind, 
Outwings the “ nothing” and the “ never.” 


A Will supreme beyond my thought ; 
A Presence far beyond extension; 
Goodness with boundless blessing fraught ; 
Knowledge beyond my comprehension. 


Not in the dark all nature dwells, 
’Tis only dark to blind debater ; 

Unheeded chance the mind repels, 
But grasps—Omunuipotent Creator. 


No proof of this I ask or need 
Of weaker reason’s poor devising, 
My inward sense conveys with speed 
Conviction solemn, all-sufficing, 
O Mind of infinite attribute, 
My creature-spirit bows before Thee ; 
Not mine with folly to dispute, 
But mine to know Thee and adore Thee. 
Tuomas D. Jamgs. 
‘ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A REMEDY FOR CERTAIN EVILS. 


Emigration to America from the British 
islands is still increasirg rapidly, and it is 
not strange that the drain of the industrial 
classes from our mother land is looked upon 
with some anxiety by thoughtful economists 
in England. A letter from James Caird, who 
is claimed as an eminent agricultural author. 
ity, t® the London Times, points out what 
would appear to be the path of wisdom in the 
present condition of things. He says: 

“Nothing like the present depression in 
the agricultural interest has been seen since 
the repeal o' the corn laws. In nine years 
there have been seven defective wheat har- 
vests, the last culminating in intensity and 
including in its grasp a portion of the animal 
in addition to the other produce of the land. 
In England, where the bulk of the wheat 
crop is grown, there has been lost in these 
years'a fourth more than a whole year’s 
wheat crop—a loss to the whea’ growers of 
more than thirty millions sterling, with no 
compensation in higher prices. The intro- 
duction of foreign meat and cereals is of im- 
mense benefit to the consuming classes of 
Europe. American statesmen believe they 
are rapidly gaining control of this trade, and 
can maintain it even at lower prices. It must 
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be met by the produciion here of articles 
which will not bear long storage or carriage, 
such as milk, fresh butter, early meal, veye- 
tables, hay, straw, potatoes and the sugar 
beet, grass farms, dairying and market gar- 
dening. All the interests in Jand, whether of 
the owner, occupier or laborer, must be dis- 
enthralled. The comtrol of the dead land 
must be removed. ‘The sale and transfer of 
land must be simplified and cheapened. En- 
cumbered and unwieldy estates will then be 
broken up and subdivided to form numerous 
small properties. The drain of agricultural 
labor and capital to the United States and 
Canada, which has already commenced, and 
which nothing can prevent from continuing 
and increasing, will alter the existing cou- 
ditions of agricultural prosperity in England. 
Our agriculture must adapt iteelf to the 
change, freely accepting the good it brings, 
and skilliully,wsing the advantages which 
greater proximity to the best market must 
always command.’ 

The London Times thus comments on 
Caird’s letter : 

“Tt marks out an ample field for the enter- 
prise of the British farmer, and we are dis- 
posed to think it is in the development of this 
field, rather than in the legislative changes 
Mr. Caird suggests, that his real bope is to 
be sought., He has at present the power of 
insisting that his tenancy sball be on equita- 
ble conditions, He can claim the shelter of 
the agricultural holdings act, and, if he has 
not the independence to protect himself, no 
compulsory legislation will be of much bene- 
fit tohim. The remarkable facts which Mr. 
Caird discusses appear to point ivevitably to 
the conclusion that agriculturists in this 
country must greatly modify the direction of 
their enterprise, and concentrate their capital 
and labor on articles in which AmeriA and 
Australia cannot compete with them. But 
there is nothing to show that new fields of 
enterprise are not open to them which will be 
at least as remunerative es the old.” S.R. 





ITEMS. 


Tug Arctic relief cutter Thomas Corwin, Captain 
Hooker commanding, sailed from San Francisco on 
the 22d inst. 

Tue Reading Railroad Company and its affiliated 
company, the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, suspended payment on the 21st inst. 

Tue Exhibition in Sydney, N.S. W., closed on 
the 20th of last month. The exhibits numbered 
14,000 and the awards 7,070. The number of ad- 
missions was 1,020,000 and the receipts were £45,- 
000. 

Ir is stated in the Public Ledger that the citizens 
of the State of Kansas have secured an amend- 
ment to their State Constitution prohibiting the 
manufacture and traffic in intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage. 
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On the afternoon of the 24th inst. an excursion 


train from San Francisco for Santa.Cruz broke 
through a trestle bridge at the latter place. Thir- 
teen persons were killed and forty injured. Several 
of the injured are not expected to recover. 


On the night of the 22d inst. a fire at Edesburg, 


in Clarion county, Pa., destroyed seventy buildings, 
including the post-office, Clarion County Bank, two 
hotels and the United Pipe Line offices. Loss, 
$150,000. 
homeless. 


More than one hundred families are 


Tue tide of immigration from foreign countries 


to Philadelphia has lately been unusually heavy, 
950 steerage passengers arriving on Sunday in the 
American Line steamship British Crown, and 722 
yesterday in the steamship J/linois, of the same line. 
The majority are Norwegians, Swedes and Danes. 


Tus Charleston News and Courier publishes agri- 


cultural reports from all the counties of South Caro- 
lina to the State Agricultural Department, which 
shows that the stand of cotton is the finest for sev- 
eral years, fertilizers having been largely used; 
that field labor is generally more efficient, and that 
the prospects of the rice crop are favorable. 


A pxspatcH from Pesth to the London Standard 


says: ‘The distress in the North of Hungary is in- 
creasing. Fourteen hundred persons at Izina Comi- 
tat and Zemplin have no otber food but grass, net- 
tles and mushrooms. 
leaving the country. The government has ordered 
the authorities to stop the emigration, and the 
police have arrested some emigrants.” 


Troops of emigrants are 





NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Sixth mo, Ist. Burlington, at Crosswicks, N. J. 


5th. Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
7th. Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Ia. 
Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa. 
10th. Salem, Salem, N. J. 
13th. Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting, Farming- 
ton, N.Y. 
17th. Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
Medford, N. J. 
24th. Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting, 
Millville, Pa. 
26th. Scipio, Deruyter, N. Y. 





Friends are in an especial manner invited to the 
Religious Meeting at the Home for Aged Colored 
persons to-morrow at 3 P. M. 





A Circular Meeting of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Fallowfield on First-day, 
the 12th of Sixth month, at 3 o'clock P. M. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The closing meeting till fall will be held on 
Fourth-day next, Sixth month 2d, at 820 Spruce St. 
The full attendance of members desirable. 

J. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





The regular quarterly meeting of the Burlington 
F. D. S. Union will be held at Kancocas, Sixth mo. 
12th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Sera Ety, 


Wm. Watton, \ Cote. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Directors’ meeting Fifth-day, Sixth month 3d, at . 


4P. M. Jos. M. Truman, Secretary. 
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